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The Philosophy of Don Hasdai Crescas. By Meyer Waxman. New York, 
Columbia University Press. (Columbia University Oriental Studies, vol. 
XVII), 1920. — pp. xii, 162. 

Hasdai Crescas (1340-1410) is of interest to students of philosophy for 
several reasons. With the exception of Judah Halevi of the nth century, 
he was the only one who in mediaeval Jewry ventured to compose a systema- 
tic refutation of those Aristotelian, or alleged Aristotelian, principles upon 
which in the middle ages Arabs, Jews and Christians (the latter not be- 
fore the 13th century) based their principal arguments for the existence 
of God. Crescas furthermore is in disagreement with the intellectualism of 
his Aristotelian predecessors and refuses to see man's salvation in the 
theoretical life. Love of God is the road to happiness, and this is not con- 
fined to the intellectual aristocracy. In the problem of the human will he 
had a leaning to determinism and thus had no difficulty in defending God's 
foreknowledge. Finally it would seem that Spinoza was influenced to some 
extent by certain ideas of Crescas which he found suggestive. Joel's essay 
on Crescas is so far the most important. 

The book under review which has grown out of a doctor's dissertation 
at Columbia University, undertakes to treat the philosophy of Crescas anew. 
The author takes the word philosophy in the narrow sense and leaves out of 
consideration those parts of Crescas's work, the " Or Adonai " (Light of 
the Lord), which are concerned with Jewish dogmatics or theology. This 
restriction may give the reader, who is not conversant with these things, 
a false impression of Crescas's chief interest, which was not primarily sci- 
entific, but theological and dogmatic. The picture of Crescas is well-known 
to those interested in the subject, and the present work does not introduce 
any revolutionary ideas, which is a merit. The author has done a good deal 
of reading in Jewish philosophy and in Aristotle. Knowing Hebrew well 
he went to the original sources, and intending his work to be a monograph 
on Crescas, he gives the arguments of the latter at greater length than did 
Joel. Also he takes care to give Crescas his place in Jewish philosophy by 
comparing his views with those of the other Jewish philosophers, especially 
Maimonides and Gersonides. Wherever there is an opportunity the author 
discusses the resemblances and differences between some of Spinoza's doc- 
trines and those of Crescas. The book is thus both useful and meritorious. 
Unfortunately it leaves a good deal to be desired in point of style (grammar 
and diction) and clearness of exposition. 

It seems very doubtful in my mind whether there is any originality in 
Crescas's suggestion (p. 53) that a finite force in a corporeal substance 
might be capable of causing motion of infinite duration. I find a similar 
suggestion in Thomas Aquinas's Summa ' Contra Gentiles, I, ch. 20, 8. 
" Quarta objectio est de hoc, quod non videtur esse necessarium, quod illud 
quod movet tempore infinito, habeat potentiam infinitam in illis 
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moventibus quae movendo non alterantur; quia talis motus nihil consumit 
de potentia eorum : unde non minori tempore movere possunt, postquam 
aliquo tempore moverunt, quam ante ; sicut solis virtus finita est, et quia in 
agendo eius virtus activa non minuitur, infinito tempore potest agere in 
haec inferiora secundum naturam." The arguments quoted from Averroes 
in the same chapter are also interesting in this connection as indicating that 
they discussed the question on all sides, and the final outcome was a matter 
of opinion rather than of originality. 

The latter part of note 157, on p. 99 seems to me to base a comment of 
doubtful logic on a corrupt reading. Assuming that Crescas does read 
" matter " instead of " sense," as Gersonides has it, it would have nothing 
to do with matter as the principle of individuation, for the matter which 
individuates is that of the object and not of the subject. And in so far as 
it may be said that matter can only be perceived by matter, this is indicated 
alike in Crescas and Gersonides when they speak of a " hylean power." 
To call this hylean power, matter and imagination makes no sense. The 
truth is that the reading in Crescas is corrupt, and should read " sense " 
instead of " matter." In the Ferrara edition the reading is " hachom.," 
which looks like an abbreviation of " hachomer " = matter. It is really a 
corruption for " hachush " = sense, as in note 172 on p. 108 of Dr. Wax- 
man's book, where sense and imagination are similarly joined, as being the 
sources of our knowledge. 

Isaac Hosik. 
University op Pennsylvania. 

Dodi Ve-Nechdl (.Uncle and Nephew), the Work of Berachya Hanakdan. 

By Hermann Gollancz. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1920.— 

pp. xxii, 161 (English part), 59 (Hebrew part). 

The work before us is of slight or no interest to the student of mediaeval 
philosophy, but it has its value for the historian of mediaeval science. The 
basis of the book is the " Quaestiones Naturales " of Adelard of Bath, 
who lived in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and was among the first 
scholastic writers who drew his information from Arab sources. Berachya 
ben Natronai Hanakdan, a Jew who lived in England or France in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, made a Hebrew adaptation of Adelard's work 
for the benefit of Jewish readers. 

Prof. Gollancz, the editor of the work, includes in the volume under re- 
view, an English translation made by himself of the original Latin of the 
Quaestiones, two Hebrew versions of Berachya's adaptation in the Hebrew 
text and English translations of the Hebrew texts. All this is preceded 
by an introduction, which discusses in a general way the relation of the 
Hebrew to the Latin, gives a description of the Hebrew MSS. used by the 
editor, and calls attention to some peculiarities of style and vocabulary of 
the Hebrew adapter or translator. There are 76 questions in the " Quaes- 



